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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ethical dimensions of human attitudes and behavior 
towards nature and their consequences, which are 
threatening not only nature, but also the very being of 
mankind and his future, have become one of the most 
controversial problems of recent decades. In discussions of 
these issues, the human-nature relationship, and especially 
the valuation of nature or what nature means for human 
beings, is reconsidered (Goodpaster, 1979, and Sayre, 
1979; Callicott, 1985; Skolimowski, 1981). It is perhaps 
for the first time in its long history that humanity is 
confronting such a great problem regarding the relationship 
between humans and nature and its ultimate consequences: 


The international complexities of the 
environmental crisis together constitute the 
most serious problem facing mankind. While 
it may be reasonably argued that the threat of 
nuclear warfare, ideological conflicts, 
revolutionary upheaval, or unrestrained 
militarism all present grave dangers to the 
survival of the world community, these 
problems are, at least in theory, within the 
consciousness of human decision-makers. 


The environmental problem, on the other 
hand, is frequently invisible to the eye; it 
works slowly, silently, and ungrammatically; 
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when diagnosed it often requires actions that 
are in conflict with deeply rooted social and 
religious values, life styles, and economic 
systems (Disch, 1970, xiii; italics are mine). 


Therefore, man has set himself to understand and find 
out the philosophical, metaphysical, social, religious, and, 
more precisely, ethical roots of his attitude towards the 
environment. For environmental problems have brought 
modern civilization to the edge of disaster. 


Environmental ethics, which can be classified as a new 
sub-discipline of ethics, tries to answer these and all related 
questions from a new perspective. In fact, when 
environmental problems such as air pollution, resource 
depletion, toxic and radioactive wastes, endangerment of 
rare species and rapid extinction of some species due to 
inappropriate use of land, and the depletion of the ozone 
layer first appeared in the 1960s with their destructive 
results and threat to the environment, it was thought that all 
these problems could be handled simply by legislative and 
technological measures and arrangements. Therefore, the 
date of environmental institutions and legal codes about 
environmental protection do not go back further than the 
1970s. It was also thought that morality had nothing to do 
with environmental problems. They were problems that 
could be solved by means of more technology and more 
science (Rolston HI, 1982, 135). 


This attitude, I think, was a natural reaction of the 
modern mentality. Within this mentality it is customary to 
think about and resolve problems within the framework of 
the dominant paradigm, which claims that the domain of 
ethics and science are completely different and that to 
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confuse the two is to make a categorical mistake. For it has 
been claimed, since the Humean so-called natural fallacy, 
that there is a clear-cut distinction between hard facts and 
values, and that values cannot be derived from facts. ! 


Nevertheless, it was not thought that even if values 
cannot be derived from facts, it is also inevitable to hold 
facts within a moral framework; and if this moral 
framework is lacking it may allow scientific inquiry to take 
a direction that is hazardous, and even may be crucially 
consequential not only to the society and mankind in 
general, but to the scientist himself, in particular. 


In view of the considerations mentioned above, 
environmental ethics as a discipline becomes relevant for 
our discussion. As this is a relatively new discipline, it is 
proper to examine its structure in recent discussions so as 
to explicate its framework, which will be then taken as a 
guideline for this study. Thus, the analysis of disputes on 
the subject for the last two decades becomes a necessary 
preliminary stage of our inquiry. 


1. The Concept of “Environmental Ethics” 


At the outset, I would like to clarify, to some extent, 
the expression environmental ethics, what is meant by it, 
and its connotations. In fact, the term environmental ethics 
has been in circulation for not more than two decades. The 
use of this concept and the world-wide rise of 
environmental problems are concomitant. This is, I think, 
not an accident and, therefore, requires further 
clarification. 


' ‘What is termed a natural fallacy and Is/Ought question will be discussed later; 
however, for its implication for environmental ethics see, (Callicott, 1982, 163-174; 
McShea, 1980, 99-234; Cf. Hume, 1978, 469-470). 
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Looking at the history of ethics, we find that when 
there is an unbearable crisis, people begin to inquire about 
and reflect upon the foundations of ethics. They once more 
ponder the ethical presuppositions of the time with a view 
to the development of new presuppositions and axioms. 
These are expected to help them overcome the so-called 
crisis by means of a new ethics that may provide a new set 
of values and legitimate actions, and also to provide them 
with renewed motivation. This also implies that there is 
some sort of developmental trend, however gradual, in the 
history of ethics as such. Hence, it becomes almost obvious 
that within this process of examining and criticizing old 
theories and their presuppositions (i.e., their very 
metaphysical foundations in order to make a thorough 
revision of the old ethical system or to make the 
substitution of a new one to the old one), philosophy is 
always the trusted guide. MacIntyre, for example, 
emphasizes the role of moral philosophy in times of crisis 
as follows: 


The need to inquire about the foundations of 
ethics arises intermittently; when it does 
arise, it generally represents a point of crisis 
for a culture. In different periods in the past 
of our culture the oracles that have been 
resorted to in such situations have been of 
various kinds: Hellenistic cults, the 
imperium of Augustus, and the rule of St. 
Benedict all present responses to such 
crises. But at least three times it has been 
moral philosophers who have _ been 
summoned: in the twelfth century when 
“Ethics” took on the meaning transmitted to 
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our word “ethics;” in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries when a shared, secular 
rational form of moral justification was 
required to fill the place left empty by the 
diminution of religious authority; and now 
(MacIntyre, 1981, 3-20). 


As a result, it is pointed out that the emergence of 
environmental problems and the appearance of discussions, 
pros or cons, concerning these issues as environmental 
ethics is concomitant. The rise of such problems is 
generally attributed to the existing metaphysical system, 
which is unable to cope with such problems, for the 
solution of which a new metaphysics is sought. So the place 
of philosophy and its contribution to the construction of an 
environmental ethics is evident. All discussions, therefore, 
about the nature and boundaries of environmental ethics 
and its legitimacy remain basically within the scope of 
philosophy. 


Environmentalists often claim that the classical ethical 
theories and also all their contemporary versions and off- 
springs are anthropocentric; that is, they take as their 
subject matter the relation of human with human only or 
the relationship of humans with society as such. On the 
other hand, those theories define the good and the bad in 
terms of action-pattern. In other words, the pattern of action 
is short-termed. The results of any action do not pass the 
limits of time and space. There is no explicit moral 
obligation, as it is understood from all those theories, 
toward the natural world or non-human beings. This 
important feature of old theories is stated forcefully by 
Hans Jonas as follows: 
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To be sure, the old prescriptions of the 
“neighbor”  ethics--of justice, charity, 
honesty, and so on--still hold in their intimate 
immediacy for the nearest, day-by-day 
sphere of human interaction. But this sphere 
is overshadowed by a growing realm of 
collective action where doer, deed, and effect 
are no longer the same as they were in the 
proximate sphere, and which by the enormity 
of its power forces upon ethics a new 
dimension of responsibility never dreamed of 
before (Jones, 1984, 6). 


So, an interesting development has emerged out of old 
traditions, i.e., the old issues define themselves in the 
context of new problems. As a result, old conceptions of 
ethics are revised, criticized and developed to the point that 
they can regulate human interaction with the natural world. 
However, there was, I think, an implicit prejudice in 
classical ethical theories that the natural world was 
amoral; in other words, man has no obligation and 
responsibility towards his natural environment. 


Now, this classical understanding and formulation of 
ethics has been _ challenged, especially — by 
environmentalists. As a result of this criticism of traditional 
ethics, a new type of ethics has begun to appear in recent 
decades, one that includes nature and non-humans within 
the moral sphere. On the other hand, representatives of 
classical theories, while criticizing strongly this type of 
reasoning and refuting their new so-called environmental 
ethics (Thompson, 1990, 147-160), also try to re-define 
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their theories and their concepts to the effect that these new 
conceptions include non-humans.” 


However, there is no consensus on_ what 
environmental ethics is and what is understood by it. While 
some understand by it a revision of traditional theories so 
that it includes non-human beings, still others insist that 
environmental ethics differs from all traditional ethics, 
which are anthropocentric. Although criteria sought for 
environmental ethics vary, it is interesting that there is 
nearly unanimous agreement on the need for it. 


Thus, when traditional ethical theories and their 
objectives are examined, it will be seen that they were 
formulated to regulate human behavior in order to attain 
happiness and a good life. The sphere of this regulation was 
limited by the restraints of time and space; that is, all 
objectives of traditional ethical theories could be evaluated 
within a given time and space. The result of human actions 
was circumscribed and calculated within a limited time, 
namely, in accordance with a short-term pattern of action. 
Man was not held responsible, morally, for his long-term 


2 A good example of this kind of reasoning can be found in W.H. Murdy’s paper on 
the subject (Murdy, 1975). In fact, Murdy is not alone in challenging environmental 
ethics projects and defending classical ethical systems from a new perspective. 
Kristin Shrader-Frechette’s approach to environmental ethics is also a recent 
example. She writes, “What I have shown is that there is a strong rational foundation 
for using existing utilitarian and egalitarian ethical theories to safeguard the 
environment. Utilitarian doctrines clearly protect the interests of future generations 
and egalitarian schemes prohibit any environmental hazards against which persons 
cannot be assumed equal protections” (Shrader-Frechette, 1981, 23). William 
Frankena also appears to support such an approach. He argues that: “We have had 
a number of calls for ‘a new ethics’ in recent times, and today we are again told that 
we need a new one for dealing with the environment. Actually, however, our old 
ethics, or at least its best parts, are entirely satisfactory as a basis for our lives in the 
world. The trouble being only that not enough of us live by it enough of the time...” 
(Goodpaster and Sayre, 3). 
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pattern of actions. There were no long-term actions 
anyway: The results of human actions were reasonable and 
understandable within a given time and space. 


However, by contrast, the pattern of human action and 
its effects both for humans and non-humans changed 
completely with the advent of modern science and 
technology. As a result of this radical change of human 
action, good, evil, human rights and the rights of future 
generations began to be discussed in philosophical circles. 
All these discussions lead to a new concept of ethics and a 
new understanding of moral obligation that can account for 
the changed character of human action. 


In fact, when the dramatic effects of environmental 
problems were felt extensively by both scientists and 
laymen in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, it was regarded 
and approached as a technical problem which could be 
treated by means’ of _ technological measures. 
Environmental problems, such as pollution, resource 
depletion, demography, radiation, the increasing incidents 
of cancer, etc. were regarded, even by _ early 
environmentalists, as technological problems as such and 
“were considered resolvable by legislative action, public 
education, and personal example” ( Bookchin, 1990, 52). 
Later on, it was understood that our environmental 
degradation and predicament had a deeper dimension that 
has hidden links with our understanding of nature and of 
moral life. 


Aldo Leopold, the pre-eminent ecologist, is among 
those early environmentalists, such as Rachel Carson, A. 
Schiweitzer, John Muir, and David Brower James Watt, 
who have tried to define what environmental ethics means. 
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He argues that the West now stands in need of a “new 
ethics--an ethics of conservation,” and divides the history 
of moral judgments into three stages: 


In the first stage, the emphasis was on the 
individual’s relationship to other individuals, 
whom he was commanded not, for example, 
to kill or to bear false witness against. 


In the second stage, man’s duty to society is 
emphasized by moralists. 


In the third stage, an ethic dealing with man’s 
relation to land and to the animals and to the 
plants which grow upon it is expected to be 
provided by environmentalists (Leopold, 
1966, 238). 


However, Richard Routley’s paper, “Is There a Need 
for an Environmental Ethics” (Routley, 1973), is considered 
to be one of first academic philosophical discussions to 
suggest the need for newly constructed moral and 
metaphysical principles to deal with emergent 
environmental problems. According to  Callicott, 
“environmental ethics may be understood to be but one 
among several new sorts of applied philosophies, the others 
of which also arose during the seventies” (Callicott, 1984, 
229): 


Callicott’s reasoning seems to be correct when he 
argues that environmental ethics arose in the 1970’s, as was 
the case with some other sorts of applied ethics, 1.e., the 
biomedical ethic, the professional ethic, the business ethic, 
etc. However, there is a fundamental difference, I think, 
between those applied ethics and environmental ethics as 
such. 
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Applied ethics, as in the case of the bioethics or the 
business ethics, seeks to apply, as it understood from the 
very meaning of the term, the traditional ethical criteria or 
norms to new problems which arose as a result of new 
developments in science and the human condition. In some 
new situations a new ethical judgment is required and, 
especially, an answer is expected from the established 
theories. In the applied forms of these new sub-disciplines 
of ethical theory, the substance of the problem remains 
untouched. The situation is completely different in the case 
of environmental ethics. For environmental ethics seeks 
answers and searches for solutions not in traditional ethical 
theories, but elsewhere, whereby the criticism of the 
metaphysical foundations of traditional theories may 
become necessary, because it asserts that the real and root 
causes of the present dilemma must be sought in these 
foundations as such. 


It, therefore, opposes most of the traditional ethical 
standards and, in fact, the ethical mode of reasoning itself. 
It also emphasizes the point that traditional metaphysics and 
natural theory are more like the root of environmental 
problems than the tools for their solutions. Environmental 
ethics, therefore, has been more critically and conceptually 
oriented than the historically-grounded and narrowly 
problem-centered species of applied ethics with which it is 
often confused.* 


3 Environmental philosophy and Eco-philosophy or environmental philosopher and 
eco-philosopher have been used interchangeably in the relevant literature on 
environmental ethics. In fact, environmental philosophy designates the importance 
of philosophy both for understanding the real dimensions of environmental 
problems, on the one hand, and a suitable methodology and an ecological 
perspective to develop an environmental ethical theory, on the other. It tries to 
understand human-nature relationship and problems involved from an ecological 
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So, unless we change these views and establish a more 
coherent view of man’s place in the natural world and the 
meaning of natural world as independent of any 
instrumental and utilitarian tendencies, environmental 
problems will persist. Therefore, environmental ethics tries 
to replace the old metaphysics with a new one which is in 
the making. However, the project of environmental ethics 
has two basic phases: The first is its critical aspect, and the 
second is its constructive aspect. 


If environmental ethics is understood and interpreted 
in this way, then it becomes necessary that: /irst, a critical 
re-examination and evaluation of traditional ethical theories 
be made so that the real dimensions of our actions could be 
demonstrated, and, second, a new understanding of the real 
nature and dimension of our action and their impacts on the 
environment should be reached, so that we may develop a 
more coherent and proper ethical theory that is competent 
enough to handle environmental problems. 


point of view. According to a leading eco-philosopher Ame Naess, “the word 
‘philosophy’ itself can mean two things: (1) a field of study, an approach to 
knowledge; (2) one’s own personal code of values and a view of the world which 
guides one’s decisions (insofar as one does full heartedly feel and think they are the 
right decisions). When applied to the questions involving ourselves and nature, we 
call this latter meaning of the word ‘philosophy’ an Eco-philosophy” (Naess, 1992, 
36). Another eco-philosopher, Henryk Skolimowski, also tries to give a definition 
of what Eco-philosophy is and then gives twelve characteristics that distinguish it 
from contemporary philosophy. So, Eco-philosophy is (a) life-oriented; (b) 
committed to human values, to nature, to life itself; (c) spiritually alive; (d) 
comprehensive and global; (e) concerned with wisdom, (f) environmentally and 
ecologically conscious, (g) related to the economics of the quality of life; (h) 
politically aware; (i) concerned with the well-being of society; (j) vocal about 
individual responsibility; (k) tolerant to trans-physical phenomena; (1) health 
mindful (Skolimowski, 1981, 28-52). 
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2. The Focus of the Problem 


One of the main theses of the present work has 
become apparent--that there is a direct and _ strong 
relationship between environmental problems and our 
understanding of nature; 1.e., what we do and how we 
behave to natural objects mostly depends on how we 
understand and conceptualize the natural world as such. In 
other words, metaphysical views by means of which we try 
to systematize all beings and our relationship and role 
within this natural world also shape our value system 
which, in turn, shapes and molds our behavior and 
attitudes. So, the self and identity of a man find their 
proper meaning and place within a metaphysical system, no 
matter whether it is implicit or explicit. This point may 
need some clarification so that the way people think and 
feel about their environment and their attitudes towards it 
may be understood more correctly. 


In fact, in the history of philosophy there have been 
many metaphysical views regarding the natural world as 
such and man and his place within this world. People see 
themselves sometimes as part of nature or subordinate to it 
and, of course, sometimes as its master. However, 
metaphysical aspects of a civilization or a tradition may be 
implicit and unsystematized. Furthermore, a system of 
thought may reject metaphysics and regard it as 
meaningless, while implicitly maintaining its own 
metaphysical presuppositions that are accepted not on the 
basis of validity, but on the basis of acceptance. It is these 
kinds of presuppositions, axioms and unwritten principles 
that underlie the human’s relationship with nature. 
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These metaphysical aspects have always exerted great 
influence on peoples’ world-views and then provided the 
ground for their relationship with the external reality. It is 
these world-views, again, which legitimize an action and 
its quality, that is, the nature of an action and how it should 
be conducted. In the history of ideas there are many such 
world-views that influenced not only people’s actions 
toward the natural world, but their whole lives. 


When we look at traditional world-views, for example 
the animistic world-view, we see that there was a more 
coherent, friendly, and non-harmful attitude toward non- 
human beings. For, according to their world-view and 
metaphysical presuppositions, everything was part of a 
whole and alive; they considered themselves as a part of 
nature, not masters and possessors of it. According to 
Florence Kluckhohn, for example, there are three general 
orientations to nature held by people in different cultures 
and historical periods: 


1. people as subjugated to nature, living at 
the mercy of powerful and 
uncompromising nature; 


2. people as above nature, dominating, 
exploiting, and controlling the 
environment; 


3. people as an inherent part of nature, like 
animals, trees, and rivers, trying to live in 
harmony with the environment (Altman 
and Chemers, 1989, 15). 


As is seen from this classification, the modern view of 
nature differs from the two other views, and the modern 
human’s attitudes also differ from those of his 
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predecessors. He does not consider human beings to be a 
part of, or subordinate to, nature. Instead, a human is 
thought to be separate from nature and superior to it, 
having, therefore, the right and even the responsibility to 
control and subjugate the natural environment for his 
needs. Meanwhile, nature itself is regarded as an 
immutable and infinite matter. This orientation in man’s 
view of nature has been characterized as “predominant in 
Western culture” (Altman and Chemers, 1989, 18), but the 
change in the metaphysical scheme of modern man has led 
to a change in his attitude toward non-humans: 


Nowadays one cannot open a newspaper 
without encountering some impassioned 
debate about culling grey seals or cutting 
down trees in Hampton Court, or saving an 
endangered species of wild animal. But to 
understand these present-day sensibilities we 
must go back to the early modern period. For 
it was between 1500 and 1800 that there 
occurred a whole cluster of changes in the 
way in which men and women, at all social 
levels, perceived and classified the natural 
world about them... It was these centuries 
that generated both an intense interest in the 
natural world and those doubts and anxieties 
about man’s relationship to it which we have 
inherited in magnified form (Pepper, 1984, 3; 
italics added). 


Earlier, in the seventeenth century, the metaphysical 
outlook of man about himself and the natural world began 
to change completely so much so that the ancient Greek and 
Medieval Christian metaphysical systems gave way to a 
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new metaphysics which was systematized and formulated 
by René Descartes. 


Descartes, as we will see in some detail in the next 
chapter, defined all reality from a new perspective. In other 
words, he constructed the whole of reality on an indubitable 
and unshakable foundation: “I think.” So, the very process 
and existence of human thought, viz., thinking, was 
regarded as the foundation of all systems and this claim is 
grounded on so-called Cartesian methodical doubt. 


Meantime, a change in the concept of science, its 
method and application and, in short, in the value of science 
and in its philosophy had also taken place, thanks to Francis 
Bacon’s fresh and motivating thought. Bacon, for the first 
time in the history of philosophy, equated science with 
power and considered it as a means for human domination 
and conquest of natural forces, that is, the natural world as 
a whole. Newton completed this new process by means of 
his contribution to a mathematical-mechanical 
understanding of the natural world. Thus, he provided the 
scientist with the necessary tools for understanding and 
investigating nature, which was regarded as a great 
machine. 


Moreover, the natural world was being seen as a 
system of inexhaustible, renewable resources. If the supply 
of coal was depleted here, more could be found there. If 
freshwater fish could no longer survive in our rivers and 
lakes, nature would adopt and send forth new species that 
could survive in the muck (Blackstone, 1980, 229). 
However, all these and other relevant views concerning 
nature and the relation of humans to it began to change. 
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There are many environmentalists who give different 
reasons and views regarding the anti-environmental values 
that led and contributed to the environmental crisis. For 
example, Lynn White argues that the “Judeo-Christian 
tradition is the main and root cause of our present-day 
environmental problems” (White, 1971, 27). Schumacher, 
on the other hand, distils all the anti-environmental values 
into six main ideas and, according to him, these ideas still 
dominate the minds of educated people today. These were: 
“evolution; competition, natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest; the Marxist belief in the materialist base of 
history; the Freudian emphasis on the _ overriding 
importance of the subconscious mind; the ideas of 
relativism, denying all absolutes, dissolving all norms and 
standards; the philosophy that ‘valid knowledge can be 
attained only through the methods of the natural sciences’” 
(Pepper, 4-5). 


The new metaphysics of the seventeenth century laid 
foundations for legitimating the instrumental use of nature. 
It robbed from nature all inherent and intrinsic values. 
Nature in itself was valueless and worthless. The value and 
worth of it was measured by its usefulness for human 
purposes. In fact, the Cartesian dualistic ontology divides 
the sphere of man as soul (ves cogitans) and body (res 
extensa) which represents dull and dead matter. As a result 
of this classification, all intrinsic/inherent values which had 
been attributed by traditional metaphysics to nature 
immediately disappeared. All these values and 
qualifications were regarded as secondary qualities within 
the Cartesian legacy and especially by John Locke. 


Thus, there was a human who was distinct and 
different from the natural world by his/her capacity of 
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thinking and, therefore, was considered as subject; and 
there was also the natural world as an object to be studied, 
understood and used by the subject, and at his/her mercy. 
In fact, as the thinking being is the foundation of this new 
understanding, so this subject is regarded as the measure 
of everything. This, I think, also explains why all modern 
ethical theories are anthropocentric, holding that the 
natural world has only instrumental values, and also elicits 
the reasons why environmental ethics is fighting against it 
and proposing a new ethic by advocating and emphasizing 
the inherent and intrinsic value of nature. 


An example may help. Let us look at that tree over 
there. It has no value according to the modern dualistic 
concept of nature. And also it has no intrinsic value of its 
own being as such. It gets its value through human 
intervention, namely, when it becomes a chair, a table, etc. 
When this small example is applied to the whole of nature, 
there is not much difference. The only value that nature 
can have is an instrumental value. As a result, this 
understanding of nature gives reasons and justifications for 
legitimating the exploitative use of nature and natural 
resources.* 


So, it is this framework and understanding that we are 
going to analyze and investigate in some depth in order to 


4 The instrumentalization of nature is criticized by many environmentalists. Niel 
Evernden argues against it as alienating the human being from nature. He also takes 
trees as his example: “Trees, for example, are now board feet for axe handles, 
furniture, cardboard, and no longer other ‘entities we encountered in the world,’ 
with which we can involve as things in their own right. We can no longer reckon 
with things, and we can no longer take part in what is central to our experience. 
Everything is reduced to the abstractions that technology imposes, and the 
consequence is alienation from the otherness of the non-human, the “Thou-ness’ of 
Buber” (Evernden, 1985, 67). 
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broaden our perspective and understanding of the problem 
at hand. For it is this metaphysical and ontological ground 
that environmental ethics is fighting, while trying to 
replace it with a more comprehensive and sensitive 
metaphysics in order to overcome the exploitative and 
dominating human attitude towards nature. This new 
metaphysics is then expected to lead man to develop a more 
constructive, sensitive, and balancing attitude towards 
nature, in which, while trying to survive, man also takes 
into account the survival and maintenance of other species. 


Thus, unless we deal with environmental problems 
from a historical and a critical way and find out its main 
causes, it is impossible to overcome these problems and 
replace our exploitative attitude with a new one. In this 
respect, it also should be emphasized that a higher 
technology and more sophisticated science alone will not 
overcome environmental crisis. A very recent study of 
environmental problems and the social aspect of these 
problems underlines the fact that “more science and more 
technology are not enough to solve our _ present 
environmental problems” (Schnaiberg and Gould, 1994, v). 


Now, it is understood that environmental problems 
have moral and metaphysical dimensions. For while people 
study and interact with nature, they base their observations 
and actions on how they see it, not according to what is 
there independent of them. Nature far from human 
understanding and intervention is independent. Human 
beings conceive and understand nature according to their 
cherished theories and knowledge; to use the Kuhnian 
terminology, they observe and understand nature within 
their own paradigms. This conceptualization of nature is 
also called a cultural filter, which means that everyone sees 
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his environment by means of presuppositions he/she has in 
mind. So, we now can appreciate Lynn White’s claim that 
what we do about nature and ecology is a function not of 
what “is out there,” but of how we perceive it. In addition, 
our perception is a function of our cultural filter: 


[Hu]man consciously responds to _ his 
environment as he perceives it: the perceived 
environment will usually contain some but 
not all of the relevant parts of the real 
environment, and may well contain elements 
imagined by [hu]man and not present in the 
real environment... The real environment... is 
seen through a cultural filter, made up of 
attitudes, limits set by observation 
techniques, and past experience. By studying 
the filter and reconstructing the perceived 
environment the observer is able to explain 
particular options and actions on the part of 
the group being studied (Pepper, 1984, 7). 


Thus, it is very important to elicit and examine the 
assumptions and presuppositions which constitute our 
modern cultural filter. If we want to develop a more 
plausible and reasonable attitude towards nature that is 
expected to be more suitable for environmental protection, 
then we must develop a historical perspective on how we 
have arrived at our present set of attitudes, and then 
understand what material changes will be needed to foster 
and develop. In this context, the history of philosophy can 
help us. For, a study of the history and philosophy of 
environmental ideas, as Pepper suggested above, provides 
an invaluable perspective to those who are attempting to 
find a way out of our environmental predicament. 
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So, the crux of this work is to study and investigate the 
process of the legitimization of nature. In other words, to 
elicit the process of how people conceptualize, understand 
and value, and then come to interact with their 
environment. And this will be done by means of an 
historical investigation and survey of the main relevant 
ideas in the history of philosophy. To understand and 
appreciate the process of the legitimization of nature, we 
will concentrate on understanding, mainly, three 
developments in human thought which appeared in the 
seventeenth century and after. Although there are some 
philosophers who try to evaluate this process in different 
ways (Passmore, 1991), I will take an approach which I 
think is more plausible. And to understand the seventeenth 
century thought and the changes that took place at that time, 
it is necessary to study three key philosophers, namely, 
Bacon, Descartes and Newton. 


3. The Scope and Purpose of this Study 


Our exposition so far has shown that world view is 
related to ethics in general and that the way we see the 
natural world is related more particularly to the concept of 
environment. But a scientific outlook is considered 
inadequate because it denies any attribution of intrinsic 
value to the natural world. Since Locke’s theory of 
qualities, we have been told to categorize all values that do 
not exist in the natural world as products of the human mind 
and as secondary qualities and instrumental values imposed 
by the subject (mind) upon the object, i.e., the natural 
world. A very recent and interesting example of this point, 
namely, the gap between scientific subject and the senseless 
universe can be seen in the following remarks from a 
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respected American philosopher. These show the influence 
of Cartesian philosophy upon the modern mind as well: 


From the standpoint of present evidence, 
evaluational components such as meaning of 
purpose are not to be found in the universe as 
objective aspects of it.... Rather, we ‘impose’ 
such values upon the universe.... An 
objective meaning--that is, one which is 
inherent within the universe or dependent 
upon external agencies--would, frankly, 
leave me cold. It would not be mine.... I, for 
one, am glad that the universe has no 
meaning, for thereby is man all the more 
glorious. I willingly accept the fact that 
external meaning is non-existent.... for this 
leaves me free to forge my own meanings 
(Klemke, 1981, 169-72; italics are mine). 


Another scientist puts the reason for his indifference 
to natural objects in the following manner: 


The only reason anything is done on this 
earth is for people. Did rivers, winds, 
animals, rocks, or dust ever consider my 
wishes or needs? Surely, we do all our acts in 
an earthly environment, but I have never had 
a tree, valley, mountain, or flower thank me 
for preserving it (Clare, 1966, 260). 


Here, I think, the influence of the Cartesian heritage 
on the shaping of the modern mind must be noticed so that 
the real mechanical implications of this philosophy with 
regard to present day problems may be evident. Because of 
the influence the abundance of literature about re- 
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considering the metaphysical foundation of modern culture 
within a post-modern condition is not an accident. A very 
early, and by now a classical, work which interrogates and 
investigates in depth the metaphysical foundations of 
modern science is written by Burtt, whose influence on the 
subsequent development of the philosophy of science and 
of intellectuals was immense. His elaboration and critique 
of metaphysical foundations of modern science had a 
radical and prominent change in the dominant philosophy 
of science. 


According to Burtt, philosophers such as Whitehead, 
Broad, and Cassirer are the most timely and important 
happenings in the world of scientific philosophy: “They are 
compelling people to ask more fundamental questions than 
have been asked for generations. They are prodding 
scientists into an extremely healthy state of skepticism 
about many of the traditional foundations of their thinking” 
(Burtt, 1954, 27-28). 


Thus, Burtt’s work also showed the direction of 
development for the philosophy of science so that the 
results were the rise of philosophers such as Popper, 
Polanyi, Kuhn, Feyerabend, Toulmin and others. Unlike 
earlier thinkers in the tradition of the philosophy of 
science, these new philosophers of science do historical 
research and rely both on it and on observation of 
contemporary scientists in the process of developing their 
own theories and ideas 


All these discussions and critiques about the 
metaphysical foundations of modern science also led 
environmentalists to seek and investigate the roots of 
environmental problems in history, that is, in the history of 
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philosophy as well as in the history of the philosophy of 
science. Some thinkers even argue that “given the 
metaphysical and axiological conceptual composite at the 
core of the predominant and prevailing Western world 
view, the environmental crisis is the predictable, the 
inevitable outcome.” They put their argument as follows: 


Our failure is that of the Western World and 
lies in prevailing values. Show me a man- 
oriented society in which it is believed that 
realty exists only because man can perceive 
it (Berkeley), that the cosmos is a structure 
erected to support man on its pinnacle 
(Aristotle, Aquinas), that man exclusively is 
divine and given dominion over all things 
(Genesis), indeed that God is made in the 
image of man (Genesis inverted), and I will 
predict the nature of its cities and their 
landscapes. I need not look far for we have 
seen them--the hot-dog stands, the neon shill, 
the ticky-tacky houses, dysgenic city and 
mined landscapes. This is the image of the 
anthropomorphic, anthropocentric man; he 
seeks not unity with nature but conquest 
(Callicott and Ames, 1989, 6). 


Within the relevant literature it is, therefore, very 
frequently emphasized that in order to solve the 
environmental crisis, it is necessary to construct or to adopt 
a different world-view and a different set of values and 
duties. Here, I would like to point out some key points, for 
the present purpose, regarding the metaphysical change 
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which took place at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It is the implications of this metaphysics, I claim, 
which bear consequences for our present problems, and are, 
therefore, important in this context. 


Burtt, when analyzing the metaphysical foundations 
of modern science, argues that “the heart of the scientific 
metaphysics is a change in the prevailing conception (1) of 
reality, (2) of causality, and (3) of the human mind” (Burtt, 
300). 


Although the ancient animistic concept of nature and 
the medieval theological concept of nature ceased to exist 
in the seventeenth century, some elements of ancient Greek 
natural philosophy were interwoven into the new 
metaphysics. Especially the atomism of traditional Greek 
natural philosophy, for instance, is maintained and even 
developed by the mechanical conception of nature. 
Cartesian mind/body dualism also provided a metaphysical 
foundation for this mechanical and atomistic understanding 
of the natural world, the main features of which may be 
regarded as particularistic, reductive, material, inner, 
quantitative and mechanical. 


This concept of nature became institutionalized in 
early modern science and has been dominant since then. 
Thomas Kuhn discussed how this atomistic view of nature 
dominated the minds of intellectuals as follows: “early in 
the seventeenth century atomism experienced an immense 
revival... Atomism was firmly merged with Copernicus as 
a fundamental tenet of the ‘new philosophy’ which directed 
the scientific imagination” (Kuhn, 1965, 237). The 
implication of all these ideas is very important for the 
ethical dimensions of environmental issues. It is this 
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metaphysics that is being challenged by environmentalists 
who want to replace it with a more comprehensive one--a 
metaphysics that defines man, the natural world, and their 
relationship on new and_ (fresh foundations, the 
characteristics of which will be interconnectedness, 
interdependence, and solidarity. 


However, as a result of growing environmental 
problems, on the one hand, and the loss of credibility on the 
part of the dominant modern paradigm (due to fierce 
criticism), on the other, this mode of thinking has begun to 
change. As a result of this development in the philosophy 
of science, the assumption that value neutrality and 
impartial objectivity were possible in the practice of 
science has been rejected by some philosophers of science, 
such as Polanyi, Kuhn, Feyarebend, and Toulmin. Polanyi, 
for example, suggests that, unlike the dominant view of 
objectivity of science, there is a tacit dimension which is 
defined in his latter writings as personal knowledge 
(Polanyi, 1958). Toulmin also argues for a change in the 
concerns of scientists in ethics as follows: 


Instead of viewing the world of nature as 
onlookers from outside, we now have to 
understand how our own human life and 
activities operate as elements within the 
world of nature. So we must develop a more 
coordinate view of the world, embracing 
both the world of nature and the world of 
humanity--a view capable of integrating, not 
merely aggregating, our _ scientific 
understanding, and capable of doing so with 
practice in view.... Nowadays, scientists have 
always to consider themselves as agents, not 
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merely observers, and ask about the moral 
significance of the actions that comprise even 
the very doing of science (Toulmin, 1982, 
255-256). 


Thus, the first task that environmental ethics is being 
asked to perform is to understand and evaluate and then re- 
construct the ideas, standards, codes, norms, and beliefs 
woven into the minds of an epoch, so that they can be put 
in alignment with the requirements of the natural 
environment. For it is the world-view (Weltanschauung) of 
the individual that prescribes and determines his/her 
actions and attitudes. What an individual holds or does 
about the world in which he/she lives and his/her attitude 
towards humans and non-humans have an antecedent basis 
which is implicit or explicit in a world-view presupposed 
by him/her. The individual may be unconsciously holding 
a world-view, which is not so important in this case. For, 
what is important is the decisive role and the impact of a 
world-view on the individuals. While some of the 
components of a world-view must be directed toward 
informing the individual how he should act in relation to 
his world, such as the way in which and the extent to which 
[s]he can organize his/her surroundings, others will seek to 
establish a basis for conduct and will involve the 
significance placed on the rest of nature--animal, 
vegetable, or mineral--as well as on human life. 
Furthermore, other standards of thought will seek to 
provide sole explanations on the origin for the world and 
man. What the human does, how [s]he does it and why 
[s]he does it, attain meaning and find a legitimization only 
within such a world-view. In other words, how these ideas 
function to enhance or distort the relationships of human 
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beings to one another and to the natural environment is very 
important, if we are to understand the real dimensions of 
environmental problems which lie in the history of ideas. 
Therefore, environmental ethics presupposes the thesis that 
what people do about their ecology depends on what they 
think about themselves in relation to things around them. 
Here, once more, it is very important to note that the way 
in which human beings thought about the world around 
them has been important in legitimizing their treatment of 
it and in providing an explanation for their role, as humans, 
within the overall system. 


Hence, the argument that more science and more 
technology alone cannot solve our environmental 
problems, and that, in fact, they are regarded as belonging 
to the sources of environmental degradation, may be 
underlined once more. In spite of all technological, 
administrative and judicial legislation, some scholars are 
inclined to seek and find solutions to these problems in 
moral philosophy. Basically, by means of changing the 
framework of human thinking about himself and the world 
he lives in, and then offering more suitable and plausible 
alternatives, it is expected that, albeit in the long run, 
human attitudes will change. 


So, environmental ethicists take into account and try to 
understand “an honest picture of not only who we are in 
relation to nature, but also of what nature is (Frasz, 1993, 
271). In this context it is our responsibility to ask: How 
have people historically conceived nature? How have they 
behaved in relationship to that construction? What 
historical evidence supports a particular interpretation 
(Merchant, 1980, xvi)? 
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In the course of history, the relationship between man 
and nature manifests different views and perspectives. 
Every culture, tradition and civilization has its own world- 
view regarding this relationship. However, originating in 
seventeenth century Europe, a new way of thinking about 
the world has become dominant in the last few centuries. 
Even though there are many other traditions and 
perspectives about the man-nature relationship, they have 
all lost influence in the face of the Western tradition. 
According to Lynn White, this is so evident that “it seems 
stupid to verbalize it: both modern technology and modern 
science are distinctly Occidental” (White, 1971, 24). 


(x4 


H. P. Santmire, likewise, emphasises that “our 
ecological crisis has historical dimensions which we cannot 
afford to neglect if we are to understand and influence 
contemporary attitudes and patterns of behavior toward 
nature (Santmire, 1993, 66). Skolimowski also dramatizes 
this point by explaining what he means and understands 
when he uses the term contemporary philosophy: “I mean 
primarily current Western philosophy of the empiricist, 
analytical, scientific school, since this is the philosophy 
which not only dominates the Anglo-Saxon universities, 
but has, indirectly, become the accepted global philosophy” 
(Skolimowski, 1981, 26-27). 
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So, the understanding of these ideas, which shaped the 
minds and thoughts of modern times and had tremendous 
influence on attitudes, is very important; and if our current 
environmental problems have some historical roots, then it 
should be possible by means of re-examination of the 
formation of the modern world-view, to support this claim 
with evidence. Theories of environmental ethics, therefore, 
could be obtained through eliciting, defining, and 
criticizing all these ideas to reach a new understanding of 
nature, which in turn will be expected to shape and mold 
our attitudes so that no harmful result will ensue. For, if 
we do not know what the sources of our ideas are and how 
we have reached our present set of values, then it will be 
nearly impossible to revise them, let alone to change them. 


In other words, if we are expected to avoid the past 
errors which we assert brought us to our present-day 
environmental problems, then we have to know where we 
committed them in the first place. This, in turn, deserves a 
critical and historical perspective in order to elicit and 
evaluate the history of ideas concerning environmental 
ethics. So, the practical importance of a_ historical 
perspective in environmental ethics which tries to develop 
an ethical theory is evident. This new ethics necessarily 
includes the human-nature relationship and the human’s 
responsibilities toward his/her environment and hopes to 
motivate people to care for the world around them 


When we look at the history of ethics, we find that 
ethics is mainly concerned with man’s relationship with his 
fellowmen and also with society and his duties toward it. 
P.H. Nowell-Smith, for example, argues that “in the past 
moral philosophers sought to give us general guidance 
concerning what to do, what to seek, and how to treat 
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others” (Nelson, 1967; Nowel-Smith, 1954). There were 
no moral obligations toward the natural world. This was, I 
think, a result of the consequences of human actions. For, 
the influence of human action was directed to a visible 
domain, that is, to man and society as such. Indeed, this line 
of reasoning about moral obligations may have been 
plausible at that time. However, the present pattern of 
human action is far-reaching and has consequences not 
only for humans and society, but for all ecosystems of the 
world and also for future generations. Therefore, I think, 
we have to ponder on this new aspect of human action from 
a philosophical perspective and discuss its nature and 
implications in some detail. 


In this context, another important feature of traditional 
ethics must be emphasized. Traditional ethical theories 
defined what is considered to be good or bad for a given 
people, within a given time and space. The reason for this 
was that human actions were seen as having results only for 
contemporaries. There was no implication for the rights of 
future generations and non-humans. On the other hand, 
when human action toward nature was considered, it was 
argued that the natural world is immutable and thus capable 
of surviving despite any change being forced upon it in the 
course of the human’s perpetual conquest of his/her 
environment (Rubinoff, 1988, 147). 


In spite of the traditional view of nature as immutable 
substance, the contemporary world has experienced that 
radical mutability of nature called environmental crisis. 
There is no “deathless and unwearied” nature for man to 
enjoy forever. And it suffices to note that the pattern of 
human action has completely changed thanks to highly 
developed modern technology, and its results cannot be 
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regarded as short-term any more; in other words, it must 
have ethical implications for the present as well as for 
future generations. While the nature of present-day human 
action has changed, so also has the traditional idea of an 
immutable natural world. Hans Jonas emphasizes this 
changing aspect of human action while alluding to the task 
which environmental ethics expects to accomplish: 


With certain developments in our powers, 
the nature of human action has changed, and 
since ethics is concerned with action, it 
should follow that the changed nature of 
human action calls for a change in ethics as 
well: this is not merely in the sense that new 
objects of action have been added to the case 
material on which received rules of conduct 
are to be applied, but in the more radical 
sense that the qualitatively novel nature of 
certain of our actions has opened up a whole 
new dimension of ethical relevance for which 
there is no precedent in the standards and 
canons of traditional ethics (Jonas, 1974, 3- 
4). 


It can be inferred that as the pattern and nature of 
human action have changed considerably, so have its direct 
or indirect results, which endanger the rights of future 
generations by depriving them of a healthy and liveable 
planet and by destroying the ecological system of the 
world. 


Now that we have set the context of the problem which 
we shall deal with in our thesis, we may proceed to 
delineate our topic as it will be handled in this study. First 
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of all, the reason for choosing this topic, namely, the 
problems of environmental ethics and ethical dimensions 
of human attitudes toward nature, is my conviction that the 
underlying and most profound causes of present 
environmental crisis are ethical. My claim also includes the 
fact that although there might be many other reasons for 
environmental degradation, nonetheless, in the final 
analysis, they have metaphysical and philosophical roots 
which relate them to ethics. 


Secondly, what the human does about his/her 
environment mainly depends on what [s]he thinks is crucial 
and fundamental about her/himself and also about the 
natural world around her/him. Furthermore, how the human 
defines her/his role and place in the web of the natural 
world also influences and legitimizes her/his attitudes 
towards it. This is a fact that no sort of environmental ethics 
escape and, therefore, has to be dealt with it at the very 
beginning; this is the backbone of the problem at hand. It 
is necessary, thus, to ask the following questions and then 
embark on answering them: 


e What is nature? 


e How is nature or environment understood and 
treated by human beings? 


e What is the human’s place in nature? What kind of 
relation has [s]he with nature? 


e What about his/her future on earth and the future of 
coming generations? 


e Do non-humans have any intrinsic value that is 
completely independent of their usefulness or of 
their instrumental values? 
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Eco-philosophers also ask these and other relevant 
questions to themselves. Skolimowski as a leading eco- 
philosopher, for example, finds it necessary to ask these 
questions in order to understand the real dimensions of 
environmental problems and their root causes. In fact, these 
questions, according to Skolimowski, are the heart of our 
existential malaise: “What kind of values do I have? What 
kind of universe do I live in? What kind of destiny do I 
pursue?” (Skolimowski, 97) Another social eco- 
philosopher Murray Bookchin, however, contends that: 


In an era of ecological breakdown, these 
have become searing questions of 
momentous importance for our everyday 
lives and for the future that we and other 
life-forms face... The definitions and ethical 
standards with which we respond to these 
questions may ultimately decide whether 
human society will creatively foster natural 
evolution or whether we will render the 
planet uninhabitable for all complex life- 
forms including our own (Bookchin, 1990, 
7). 


These and all other related questions are very 
important in our case and deserve a critical examination of 
the subject from a historical perspective. Seeing the 
problems in their historical context should indicate those 
ideas and ethical theories which constitute implicit norms 
and standards for our attitudes towards nature and 
legitimize our relationship with it. This will enable us to 
discover the problems that ensue from considerations and 
how we can respond to them. I shall discuss, therefore, and 
evaluate my subject from such a point of view, by means of 
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a survey of related ideas in the history of philosophy, their 
development and their implications for our topic. 


One of the main questions I will try to deal with is this: 
on what bases should we attempt to respond to 
environmental problems? This also requires a critical 
analysis of the main approaches of environmental ethics. 
The main features of environmental ethical theories can 
then be appreciated. 


In this respect, some major questions deserve our 
attention and may be regarded as very important for our 
purpose: First, to what extent is the existing environmental 
predicament a result of human’s ethical attitudes? This 
question will be treated in the second chapter; a critical 
investigation of changes in the very concept of science (as 
conceived by Bacon), in the new metaphysical outlook 
(constructed by Descartes) and in the mathematical- 
mechanical language of nature (developed by Newton) will 
be used to trace the process of legitimization of nature. 


Thus, we should demonstrate how our basic ideas and 
convictions concerning science, ourselves and nature 
influence our relationship with our environment. This, in 
turn, will give us the opportunity to develop a new concept 
of science, a new metaphysic which defines the place of 
man and nature and provides an organic view of nature such 
as implied by new physics, i.e., post-1920s physics. 


Second, to what extent does this environmental 
dilemma gives us the opportunity to develop a more 
thorough and balanced ethical theory, which also includes 
the man-nature relationship? This question constitutes the 
topic of our third chapter. Here, the ethical theories which 
propose new alternatives for overcoming environmental 
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crisis will be studied critically. Chapter four will deal with 
the metaphysical basis of environmental ethics by which is 
implied ecology, quantum theory, and the organic 
conception of realty. Chapter five will conclude the 
findings of this work. 


I would like to emphasize at the outset that it is not the 
aim of this work to give normative imperatives and set 
standards of action with regard to the environment. On the 
contrary, it is expected that a critical examination of ideas 
and presuppositions of our value system and a new and 
alternative discussion will broaden our perspective about 
nature and make us more sensitive to non-human beings. 
Here I assert that it is not the task of the philosopher to 
solve environmental problems at once and forever; nor is 
this the task of philosophy. What philosophy can do, in this 
context, is to discuss the relevant problems in all their depth 
and then clarify the situation so that scientists, non- 
scientists, policy-makers, etc. can make more viable and 
appropriate judgments about the man-nature relationship 
and ensuing problems. So the role of philosophy is to clear 
the ground both for understanding the real causes of the 
problem and for suggesting alternative solutions. 
Philosophy is expected to keep discussions alive and 
inspire us with new ideas and perspectives. To sum up, 
this work will emphasize the ethical and, of course, 
philosophical dimensions of environmental problems. 


This brief account of the relevance of the topic is, I 
think, sufficient. As was mentioned above, the present 
work inclines to the view that the world-wide 
environmental crisis is ethical in its roots and that to 
overcome these problems we need to develop an ethical and 
moral point of view. Thus, a new concept of ethics, while 
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including (like traditional ethical theories) relations to 
individuals and thus to society, enlarges its scope and 
perspective to include within the sphere of moral 
responsibility and accountability non-humans and the 
natural world, too. Naturally, this new development within 
ethical theory itself has brought with it many questions, 
confusion and even frustrations. It is not surprising to find 
many different views about the definition of environmental 
ethics and its legitimacy among recent literature on the 
subject. 
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